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coming and going: PETER D'AGOSTINO, 


Preface 


Coming anc going represents a body of work (1977-82), 
concerning mass transportation and communication 
systems. These projects are explorations of masss 
transit, focusing on tho subwey* as a system which 
interconnects a city. and the function of ‘transit’ as 
rmotaphor: as a eonvoyor of information and a vehicle 
for communication. 

Within the context of a dialectical process, coming and 
‘going reflects my interest in the juxtaposition of 
Personal and cultural codes of pereeption, language, 
structure, and ideology. 

‘The publication of this book serves as the medium for 
completing my recent work coming and going: NEW 
YORK (Subway), and to document the earlier works in 
this sores, 


have provided the following outline in order to orient 
the reader to the structure of the book. 


Part 1A new photottext piece, NEW YORK (Subway) 
‘was designed from my ‘working notes’ of a 
‘video work originally intended as the conclud- 
‘ng project in the coming and going series. 


Part 2 PARIS (Metro), San Francisco (BART), and 
Washington (METRO) were presented as video 
installations incorporating elements of the 
stilled image and written texts as on integral 
part of these works. Rather than serving solely 
‘49 documentation, I have attempted to provide 
primary source material in order to give a 
primary reading of these works within the 
context of the book, 


Part & “Coming and going: Angel Island was origin: 
ally presented as a participatory event, but 
served as a prototype for the later projects. 
"The event incorporated a ferry ride shuttling to 
and from Angel Island and San Francisco. It 
‘was this cyclical system of transit that initially 
sugysted the concept of coming and going to 
me. 


coming and going: 
Part 1: TEXT NEW YORK (Subway) 


Part 2: VIDEO © PARIS (Metro) 
San Francisco (BART) 
‘Washington (METRO) 


Brechtian Dialectics Applied 
by Robert Atkins 


Part 3: EVENT Angel Island 


COME and GO: 
by Kristine Stiles 
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“The subways themselves 
are a fiction, a text, 
whose meaning 
each reader (rider) 
constructs for himself.” 


‘THE NEW YORK SUBWAY OPENED OCTOBER 27, 1904. 


ABSTRACTION 


“The 1972 edit 


was a stylized schematic with no 


respect for verisimilitude: all subway routes were repre- 
sented as vertical, horizontal or 45-degree lines, and vir- 
tually no geographic landmarks were indicated.” 


EMPATHY 


“The new map, by contrast, is 
a model of naturalism—com- 
posed to scale, showing the 
act routes taken by the trains 
and indicating streets, point 
of interest and neighborhood: 
Water is blue, parks are 
green.” 


OWN TRAINS % 


H YOUR STEP & 


Js. 


e's 


ay 


- A 
tubes. “They pass through 2,800 — walk up and 
* down 90,000 stepe with 18,000: tataalls : : 


ONG ENOUGH? 
nd out bow to wake up your writing, get vour point across & enjoy doing 
Deo 5.7 Call Virginia Vance, 925-5566 or write: THE WRITING vORK- 
SHOP, Hunter College, 182 Grand St., N.Y.C. 10013 


Mindy this is Wes 


lost your number - please call me (w) 741- 0784 (h) 362-2334 


STRIP-A-GRAM®The Ist Erotic Telegram 
Ideal for all occasions. No full nudity, Male/Female 
i Strip-A-G: 2/599-3155 


“Say it naturally 


Cer, All knees, no rains; you don’t need her. tT a 
WE RODE D TRAIN TOGETHER WED 11/12 
about Midnite from 59th St to Bklyn. You went to Ave U, I read the News 
over your shoulder, would have missed my stop without you, I wish I had, 
a I'd like to see you again. Contact vvp8257 
PAY YOURSELF TO LEARN NEW EATING HABITS'!! 
‘eight groups forming now. INSTITUTE FOR BEHAVIOR THERAPY. 
Free Orientation Meeting: 212/ 686-8778 


FLORIDA ORANGES, TANGELOS, GRAPEFRUIT 
Tree Ripened. DEC. 13 Delivery 
Navals sm. box (40-50) $8.50; Ige box (80-100) $15 
‘Tangelos sm. $7; Ige $12; Grapefruit sm. box (18-24) $7; Ige box (25-48)$12 
1 deadline: Mail payment to: Eltingville Lutheran Church 
400 Genesee Ave., Staten Island, NY 10312 or CALL 984-8530 9am-3pm_ 


Join the Indian people on a Long Walk for Survival 

Meet Sat, Nov 22, 9AM, at the George Washington Brit 

| Walk to Central Park for rally at Sheep Meadow at 1P! 
Call for more info: 212/598-0100 


JB-We know 

ill he very hat in Mexico at Xmas & very cold in NYC, but isn’t the 

important thing being where the REAL “warmth” is? We won't ask you to 

change your plans - we'd love to be in that warm weather ourselves, But at 

jeast let’s have a “hot” NY’s Eve together. You know WE CAN DELIVER 
‘on NY's Eve, so get over Chiquito & come back to your F. & FW’er 


How TO RUIN 
APICKPOCKET’S 
DAY. 


1. Usghanabans nat close tatty. 
and carry them securety. 
arty wallets inside coat or side 
pants pockets—never in back pants 
pockets 
Beware of loud arguments of com 
motion. Incidents can be staged to 
distract you while a pocket is picked 
you're jostled ina crowd, be 
‘aware that a pickpocket might 
be responsible. 
Ifyour pocket is picked, call out 
immediately to warn the driver or 
Conductor and everyone else thal there's 
‘aplokpocket on board, Don't be atraid. 
toshout 
Avoid crowding in the area of the 
‘subway car doors when entering ot 
exiting. This will minimize 
the chance of losing your (TV 
Property 1oa pickpocket 


APICKPOCKET 
GLOSSARY. 


_DAILY®NEWS _ 


Crime Boss 
Funzi Tieri 
dies at 76 


THE CRISIS 
2 IN POLAND 
Marathon talks 
= fail to avert strike 
e\o ANN 


Mahe Trastevere, where the food is too fast /F3 
1, Claudia: Paul Lynde may drop ‘Enquirer’ suit / ps 


Two onan Island: Howard Stein and Tawn Christian / ex 


TAG “SURF: E TAG 
GING MOTION IN THE 
OCEAN A THROW UP 
A Fabric XED 
BOGE.) ASHED 
SNEAKS 3csshosT NO 
PLACE it: A GIRL 
MY BG*S {2 CHILD 
REN i8¥ASING THE 
VARDS cu. ORAZY 
INSIDE ARTISTS NSA 
NON STOP ACTION 


OTB OUT TO BOMB 


“One morning Profane 
woke up early, 


couldn’t get back to sleep 
and decided to spend 
the day like a yo- 


yo shuttling 

back and forth 
underneath 42nd Street 
from Times Square 

to Grand Central 

and vice versa.” 


“No chit chat?’ 


osmall talk?’ 


“The extra $13 billion spent on 

the X-M1 tank program through 
+ 1981 due to cost escalations 
nimportant news. would provide the money we 
rs unimportant read: need to rehabilitate our entire 
mass transit system over the 
next decade.’ 


rene 


o Rosso) ON. 


“IF THE IDEA OF UNDERGROUND TRAVEL 
HAS A BEGINNING, IT IS IN THE PRESENT 
OF THE MYTHOLOGICAL PAST. FABLES OF 
INDETERMINATE ANTIQUITY TELL OF IT: 
THE NAMES OF THE HEROES WHOSE 
ADVENTURES MAKE IT REAL SEEM 
ALMOST TO ENCOMPASS MYTHOLOGY 
ITSELF—ORPHEUS, HERCULES, THESEUS 
ODYSSEUS, AENEAS...” 


Part 2 VIDEO 


San Francisco (BART) 
Washington (METRO) 


coming and going: 
PARIS (Metro) 


Originally shot in film from television surveil 
lance monitors, this videatape follows a passen- 
ser's underground travel through various etops, 
transfers and connections in the Paris Metro. 
“Aspeets of ambiguity and confusion experienced 
in the Metro are juxtaposed with « linguistic 
pavallel to the visual image: the etymology of 
the word ‘metro. 


coming and going: 
PARIS (Metro) 


“Let's take the word Metromania. /f metro comes from the Greek word with the 
short ‘e' you're dealing with a madness for measures, that is verse, generally dog- 
gerel. However, if it comes from the Greek word with the long 'e' you're dealing 
With the basic Greek word meaning uterus; and Metromania can be 2 madness of 
the uterus. So Metromania is an example of a homonym: two different words with 
the same epelling and the same pronunciation. 


Let me give some other examples: How about poly: poly means many in 
polygamy—someone who is given to many marriages without taking the trouble 
fo get @ divorce. But, in monopoly you're dealing with poly, meaning sell, 
because it comes from the Greck verb poly, meaning to sell—a monopoly is 
Where there is one seller; and to add contusion let's consider the word 
metropolis, Metro in thal sense comes from a word that is very close to that 
Greek word for uterus that | was talking about, but only in this case it means 
mother, For the Greeks there is an elymylogical connection between the word 
meaning mother and the word meaning uterus. And, pol, in this case, means city. 
So metropolis is the mother city; and it's a good word because it shows that pol 
can mean many, it can mean city, it can mean sell. And, metro can mean mother, 
uterus or measures; and when you add it ail together, it is a source of confusion. ” 


—from the videotape 
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coming and going 
San Francisco (BART) 


‘The general public and art community was javited to ride the Bay Arca Rapid 
‘Transit (BART) from San Francisec's Civie Center to the Berkeley station, 


‘The basic structure of the event encorspassed the everydsy experiences f the 
BART commuter: buying a ticket, waiting on the platform, boarding and exiting 
the train, etc, Within this context the broader framework of BART was investi- 
sated, fram the inner workings of the system to the oatsido enviroameat that 
parallels the underground route of the train, Functioning lke an ‘installation-in- 
wwotion,’ observer/partieipants carrying portable video equipment with three TV 
monitors intermingled with other passengers traveling to Berkeley. Cartied like 
uggesre these monitors displayed videotapes which provided passengers with 
access to several layers of images and information related to the BART experi 
‘ence, including: 

‘An automated ticket machine rejecting dollars as commuters attempt te 

Duy tickets. 

A car drive from Berkeley to San Francisco, crossing the Bay Bridge while 

the train travels in the tube beneath the bay. 

‘A scene from the master control toom shows the progress of the trains 

through the system, and the surveillance of passengers entering and esit- 

ing the stations. 

A series of personal messages programmed on BART's electronic siga- 

‘system. These signs are used 10 announce train arrivals and destinations, 

display the time of day, and are usually programmed by intermittent ad- 

‘vertisements 
‘My primary concern was the social activity itself and re-contextvalizing this 
experience for the BART passengers. Keeping the theatricality of the event toa 
minimum was necessary to emphasize the work ax experience ruther than spec- 
tacie. 


“coming and going: BART” 


BART trom Civic Center, SF 
to Berkeley Station 


Saturday July 15, 1978 2:00 pm. 


‘The Fioating Museum! 
‘San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
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coming and going: 
Washington (METRO) 


‘Designed as a video installation for L'Enfant Plaza station, this work cousists 
of three channels of video on three projection screens overlooking the platform. 


‘On the screen to the left Is « modified travelogue of Capitol sites, including 
the White House, the Washington Monument, the Jefferson Memorial, 
and excerpts from a “Redskins” football game. 

‘The seroon to the right shows paosengers boarding and exiting trains 
throughout the system from Airport to L’Enfant Plaza as viewed from tel- 
vision monitors within tho METRO’s surveillance system, 


On the center sereen is a contimously rolling (ext: a chronology of historl- 
‘cal events that led to the dosign of the Federal City by architect Pierre 
LEnfent. Conveyed through LEnfant’s correspondence with President 
‘Washington and Thomas Jefferson between 1789 and 1722, it summarizes, 
the architect's attempts to implement his master plan and the bureaucratic 
controversy thet led to his resignation and his historical obscurity. 
(LEnfant was not officially recognized as the city’s original mnaster plan- 
nner until 1903,) 


A separate soundtrack keys the vicusl images as they phase in and oct of syn 
‘chronous relation. The audiotape is composed of sounds from a METRO ride, 
‘music from (he revolutionary period, a lecture concerning the polities of operat: 
ing the METRO system, and a tour guide's brief comments on the history of the 
District of Columbia, 


ot 


11789) Septembe 


permissionito’ ; 
Fedaral/City: 


Pierre L’Enfant applies to George 
Washington for permission to plan the 
Federal City 

4780 July 9 

Residence Act passed by Congress. 
41791 January 22 

Commissioners appointed by the 
President for the Federal District. 


reh_4 
L'Enfant instructed to proceed to 
Georgetown "to survey the ground.” 
March 11, 

First Leiier of L’Enfant to Jefferson 
describing the proposed site. 

March 28 

First meeting of Commissioners. 
March 29 

Washington's letier to Jefterson of 
March 31, fixes this as the day 
LEnfant was ordered to “have the 
whole surveyed and laid off as a city. 
April 10 

Jefferson wrote L’Enfant, “am happy 
the President has left the planning of 
the city in such good hands.” 


April 23 

Commissioner Danie! Carroll 
announced to James Madison the 
appointment of L'Enfant. 


May 

May and the first two weeks of June, 
were taken up with intensive work on 
the plan, and its adaptation to the 
accidents of the site. 


dune 22 

Probable date of historic visit of 
L'Enfant to Mount Vernon and 
detailed discussion of the plan. This 
was the first “Pian.” It was somewhat 
changed in the final form, 


August 28 
Conference in Philadel phia— 
Perfected “Plan” presented and 
accepted as authoritative by 


President. 


October 19 

Enfant refused the Commissioners 
the use of the “Plan” (during the sale 
of lots}. They were greatly offended. 


November 6 
Washington rebuked L'Enfant 
indirectly through his secretary, Mr. 
Lear. 


November 21 
Danie! Carroll of Duddington and 
L'Enfant notified the President of the 
demolition of the Duddington House 
by L'Enfant 


The Duddington House incident is contra to 
‘he conflicts between L'Entert and the 
‘Commissionore. Daniel Carroll had begun 
building is house betore the mastor plan had 
‘been drawn up. When L'Ealant decided thet 
the same cite was necessary Tor a olor 
public square, he requestod that Carrol build 


on another ste and ottred to compersst 
hi forthe foundation which was alread 
completed, Carroll ignored the request and 
‘continued building the house. Atiog wit 
the lan, LEnlant subsequently ordered the 
‘emition ofthe house. 


Daniel Carol of Dudaington and Wot 
‘were the leacing propery owners In 
Fader Oistrit, and wore bath closely clated 
to one of tha Commissioners, also named 
Daniel Carte 


Young 


November 26 
Commissioners ordered demol 
stopped in absence of L’Enfant in 
Virginia where he had gone to 
purchase the Aquia quarries. On his 
return L'Enfant ordered the demolition 
completed. 


December 2 
Washington pointedly and directly 
rebuked L'Eniant, saying, you remain 
“only on condition you conduct 
yourself in subsrdination to the 
authority of the Commissioners.” 


December 6 
L'Enfant ably defended his action to 
the Commissioners. 


7 

Explained action to President, 
excusing himself, proving he was 
within his rights according to the 
agreement regarding the adopted 
pian. Asked that a fine of demarcation 
be drawn between him and the Com- 
missioners. Washington turned the 
letter over to Jefferson. 


December 11 

Jefferson made a very significant 
pronouncement that “the will of the 
Commissioners cannot be the line of 
demarcation between themselves and 
their subordinates, that the President 


had the power to draw that line—but 
that in L'Enfant’s case the only safe 
thing was to “submit him to the 
unlimited control of the Commis- 
sioners.” This attitude the President 
adopted. 


December 13 

Washington repeated rebuke and used 
expression, “The Commissioners 
stand between you and the 
President.” 


December 16 
L'Enfant wrote out instructions for 
Roberdeau for winter work. 


December 22, 

LEnfant wrote Commissioners 

regarding the house of Notley 

Young. 
A month alter the Doddington House was 
ered demoted L'Enlant se noiiod 
Notiy Yours tht his house would be 
Obstctiog a migor sues, and that would 
have tobe removed win seven years, As the 
Dienned evenues anc squrestveatone to 
{ake other properties trom relatives of tha 
ommissiener, 2 conft eros between te 
praia ites of Ine commission and the 
and eenlc! Uentats plan 


1792 January 9 
All workmen, overseers, commissary, 
eic,, discharged by Commissioners, 


1792 January 9 


January 17 

Washington wrote Commissioners 
fully approving this act of authority. 
Jenuary 17 

L’Enfant sent memoir of 22 pages to 
President, prepared after his arrival in 
Philadelphia, outlining the work to be 
done up to 1800, giving estimate of all 
expenses. No attention was ever paid 
to this document. 


January 27 

Reberdeau arrested and put in prison 
by Commissioners for continuing to 
follow orders of L’Enfant. 


bruary 6 
Letters of Roberdeau intercepted or 
delayed. When news reached L'Enfant 
he wrote President imploring release 
of his overseer and in closing wamed, 
",..unless power to effect the work 
with advantage to the public and 
credit to myself is left me" 
resignation would be inevitable. 


February 22 

Washington wrote Jeiferson that the 
“Plan” should bear L'Enfant’s name. 
Ellicott had placed his own in lower 
right hand corner and L'Enfant's did 
not any where appear. This was never 
changed. The “Plan” was allowed to 
go forth to the world as Ellicott’s 
production. 


Elicott one of LEnfent's assistants, ees 
‘exponsible for making a small scale draft of 
{he original pln for engraving and printing. 
‘Sice Elieott signed ins craft, his name, 
{nsload of U'Entan’s sopeared on al the 
‘epreductions. 


February 22 

Jefferson wrote asking L’Enfant if he 
would continue his services, since it 
had been determined that “whoever 
wishes for employment. . must apply 
to the Commissioners directly, the 
President being decided not to 
meddle with those details.” 


February 23 
Enfant wrote at length of what the 
Commissioners had done to thwart 
his efforts (this he did in self- 
justification since so much stress had 
been placed upon their good-will); he 
‘explained why he had been forced to 
act as he had. He ended with the 
words, “If therefore the law 
requires... .that my continuance 
shall depend upon an appointment 
from the Commissioners, | cannot, nor 
would | under any circumstances 
submit myself to it.” 

February 26 

Washington sent his secretary to 
plead with L'Enfant but with the 
reiterated condition that he submit 
himself to the Commissioners. 
L’Enfant made the remark which was 
carried back ‘o the President, “/ have 
already heard enough of this matter.” 
This offended Washington. 

February 27 

Jefferson wrote curt note of dismissal 
to L’Enfant, 

February 27 

Enfant replied directly to 
Washington: “under the present, 
system” he could not any tonger 
serve. 


February 28 
Washington wrote L’Entant for the last 
time, 

March 9° 

Proprietors petitioned President, 
through Mr. Walker, to restore 
Enfant. 

March 10 

Enfant in mean time wrote 
Proprietors giving reasons for his 
withdrawal and offering excellent 
advice to guide them in future. 

March 14 

Jefferson answered petitioners stating 
that L'Enfant's conditions were 
dismissal of Commissioners or 
independence of them” of which 
L'Enfant wrote, “no greater lie could 
ever be." 


March 19 
Roberdeau went to Georgetown to 
settle accounts, etc. 


March 21 

Second letter of Proprietors urging 
LEnfant to reconsider. 

April 1 

L'Enfant ended cortespondence by 
dignified letter of appreciation, but 
one from which there could be no 
appeal 


‘a private estate in Maryland. In 1902 an act of 
Congress finally gave L'Eniank the recagrition 
He dosorvod as the Federal City's master 
panner and his body was rantered in 
Aington Natonal ameter. 


Chronology trom t'éntant and Washington 
by Eltabeth S. Kile, Jams Hopkins Press 
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Poter D'Agostino's artis important for its disloctieal representation of reality. 
1'm drawn to it because of its critical intelligence, austere beanty and social 
‘engagement—not surprisingly—but it is this dialectical approach which sepa 
rates ié from so much work produced by his contemporaries, 

‘The representation of reality implies social engagement, Reality, in this ine 
stance, should be understood as a world viewed os a nobiork of interlocking 
social ‘aystems—whether political, cultural or economic. Social engagement 
should be understood as the attempt to make visible these systems, Such a task 
is particularly erucial in a capitalist society that sanctions the possession of 
‘power by a corporate olite whose mombors act in concer, if rot downright collec 
tively, from behind an ideological smokescreen which assers the sanctity of the 
individual, ‘The psychological view tends to perpetrate this ietion. The sociologi- 
«al view tends to expose reality. 


D’Agostino’s view is invariably outward looking, Ho studied vieusl anthropol- 
ogy, arnong other things. at San Francisco State University. A New Yorker by 
birth, his mature art work began in San Franciseo in an “avant-garde” atmo- 
sphere dominated by the performance output of then-emerging artists like Terey 
Fox, Tom Marioni and Southern Californian Chris Burden. While some of this 
‘work appeals to D'Agostino, in general, such subjectfication could not be much 
further from his own interests or sensibility. 


Inorder to present his outward looking view, D'Agostino creates what are es- 
sentially electronic collages. Snippets of reality or found materials are sometimes 
juxtaposed with D'Agostino’s own footage or, as ke puts it, "recontextualized.” 
‘TeleTapes (1981), his most recent work concerning the transmission and recop- 
tion of television information, reveals his fascination with subtle ‘contextual 
shifts’ this term) and the process by which information is interpreted. The tape 
‘bogins with the gound of « newseastor announcing that "Marshal MeLuhan died 
today.” while the viewer sees a billboard image of the Marlboro man. The rela- 
tionship of word and image makos D’Agostino’s perspective abundantly cloar 
and challenges the viewer to formulate his own, 


‘Unlike the majority of televised products, che more you look at D’Agostino’s 
videotapes the more you get, The density of he work suggests his commitment 
to the dissemination of as much information as is aesthetically feasible, I'm 
reminded of Baudelaire's dictum thet criticism must simultaneously allow the 
readar tha largest possible number of intalleewual options while foreafully advo- 
‘eating a single point of view, 

Intellectual historian Paul Fussell has recently written of the virtual disap- 
pearance of the “travel book as a record of an inquiry and.a report of the effect of 
that inquiry on the mind and imagination of the traveler.” The travel book and 
travel itself (which he sees as having been replaced by tourism), might bo ikened 
to the process of making art. Needlessto say, the metaphorical journey has been 
invoked all too often in connection with all too many enterprises. In rogard to 
D’Agostino’s coming and going seris of videotapes, however, i's difficult to 
‘imagine a more apt or economical description than that of '“a record of an in- 
uiry and a report of the effect ofthat inquiry om the mind and imagination..." 


Coming and going: Paris (Metro) {1977-78), coming ane going: San Franciseo 
BART) (1978) and coming and going: Washington (METRO) (107) constitute 
the joint centerpiece of this series, The three take as their loose points of depart- 
ure footage shot within the subway systoms of Paris, the Sen Francisco Bay 
‘Area ana Washington, D.C. The Paris pioce likens the confusion or ambiguity a 
passenger might fee! to the linguistic ambiguity of the term “motro.” The San 
Francisco pioce oxamines the BART system inside and out and the geographical 
relationship of the subway to local topography and alternative means of trans- 
portation, Tne Washington pisee moves from the ME:TRO system itself to an 
‘examination of 16th century urban planning and the apparently eternal machi- 
nations of bureaueraey. In each ease, docamentary style source material is en- 
tirely “recontextualized."* 

‘The coming ond going series is as evoeative as its title, Suggestive first of 
movernent, its name conjures up resenant metaphorical images of the fe cycle 
fand the notfon of something permanent underlying the flux of daly lie, Aug- 
mented by the names of subway ayetetns, one is warned in advance that theseare 
neither trevelogues nor soap operas. Conversely. one responds immediately to 
the notion of rogarding daily life with tho eritical end adventurous eye of the 
“traveler” (in Fussell’s terminology, which opposes such a view to the passive 
‘gaze of the tourist.) 

If packaged tourism and armchair travel via urt, photography, video or film, 
thas resulted in tho desensualization and appropriation of reali 
promulgeted by end amenable to internationalising corporate interesis—then 
D'Agostino's werk offers 2 restorative. Additionally it oflocts his recoptivity to 
‘alternative ard fresh perspectives, especielly the perspectives of aa-hropolexy, 
Zen and semiotics/structuralism (see below) to which he was drawn during, his 
time in tho Bay Area. 

Geotly, D'Agostino regards transportation systems as systematic and ideo- 
Jogical embodiments of societal relationships, By viewing them as equivalentsof 
these relationships requiring decoding, he employs methodologies and ways of 
thinking garnered in part from Jong and fruitful, mostly photographically oti- 
ented collaboration with Lew Thomas and other San Franciscans pursuing 
structuralist'semiotic lines of inquiry? 

D'Agostino's coming and going series—actally much of his works. richly 
textured and transformed amalgam of these sources. Given that he is a mature 
artist possessing a distinctive end refined sensibility, the detailed examination 
of such sourees or touchstones can, at. best, provide a limited view, at worst a 
‘riticalipedagogical deadend. What has struck me most forcefully about 
DiAgostino's work isnot its thoroughly assimilated sources, but an initially odd 
‘intuition that ho ard Bertolt Brecht essayed similar dialectical ends, Of course a 
‘veritable chasm of medium and morcent separates them, but, in fact, an aston- 
ishing and rather spkeific congruence of ideas unites them, 


‘Brecht (1896-1956), the German playveright is well known for such plays as A 
Man's A Man, The Three Penny Opere, The Caucastan Chalk Circle, Mother 
Courage and The Good Woman of Setzuan. He is less well known for this theo- 
retical writing.* Apart from the limitations of the inherently collaboratively the- 
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atrical form (Brocht wanted a new style of acting, directing and technical design 
toaugment his writing) it seems that Brecht’s thinking was realized farless fully 
in his plays than in his theoretical writing. (He was, efter all, an artist—in adi 
tion to being, perhaps, an ideologue—and frequently expressed his frustration 
‘and inability to mako theatrically concrete his thoughts.) Nevertheless, the radi- 
calisi of Brecht’s theatrical experimentation is still immediately apparent to 
the thoatregoer and his work continues to nourish further experimentation, 

He sought, above all else, to instill an attitude of eritical detachment in his 
‘viewers, Reacting against the naturalistic epproach pioneered by Ibsen and 
Strindberg and threatening to engulf 20th century European theatre, he hoped 
{wo eradicate what he regarded as the easy emotionalism and the over close iden- 
ification between viewer and actor. Less emphasis on catharsis would both 
‘more authentically represent reality and promete social change. His acsthotie 
‘manifesto for an “epic” theatre is the Organon. a pithy compilation of theory 
expressed in 77 paregraphs, His approach is best understood by focusing on the 
awkwardly translated verjremdunseffect or “alienating effect.”* 

{In the provalent naturalistic theatre or theatro of illusion, it was impossible, 
Brecht felt, to establish a sociological or uninvolved “higher” viewpoint. Natu- 
ralistic convention dietated the tedious exposition of relationships within the 
framework of “natural” conversation. The “epic” theatre freed the author to do 
all sorts of things: Instruct characters to speak directly to the audience; reveal 
the play’s conclusion early om thereby liberating the audience from distracting 
suspense: or entrust a narrator to comment on the action." For his adaptation of 
Gorkgy's The Mother, Brecht had current food prices flashed against the stage 
backdrop when the cost of living wax mentioned in the dialogue, 


Such alienating effects mandated an audience as interested in being informed 
fas entertained. Brecht, in his Organon, described the purpose of such dovices, 
making it clear that they were to be regarded merely as devices: “The new alien- 
ations are only designed to free socially-eonditioned phenomena from that stamp 
of familiarity which protects them against our grasp today."* Thisis the identical 
motivation fueling D'Agostino's urge to “recontextualize.” 

Given this similar motivation, itis perhaps not altogether extraordinary that 
D’Agostino’s sensibility and parposes bear such resomblance to Brecht’s. Like 
Brecht, D'Agostino abhors theatrical seduction which, for the artist working in 
video, means the tion of fictional narrative and over lush imagery. Like 
Brecht, D'Agostino is didactie. Where Brecht limns characters who are fully 
drawn, but immediately recognizable social types or projects current food prices 
‘on stage, D'Agostino documents the history of architoct Pierre iEnfant's deal- 
ing with the new American government or the etymology of the word “metro.” 


Brecht, in the 19th century positivist manner derived in his case from Marx, 
considered himself a scientist and associated the non-scientific with the back- 
‘wardaand the non-progressive, Although the American devaluation and euspicion 
‘of the hard and soft sciences militates against the useof such terminology today, 
D/Agostino’s brosd interests and art making activities suggest a similar orion- 
tation, His material sometimes seems to fall within the realms of conventional 
‘sociology or anthropology. And like a scientist he typically shoots footage with- 
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‘out. preconceived ideas about the form a project might take, in his own words 
“asomsating osse” wih nah han We opus fom ater end wreeer dt- 


"What tsretrompit, wan oo Brocht wiac to wth a conaopt of nition, 
‘eas a basic fact of 20th century life—dissociation. The embodiment of the same 
impulse is apparent in Cubist collage and Einstein's theory of relativity. Mean- 
{ing is relational, residing not in things, but in relationshipe by which things are 
conjoined or separated, When Ortega ¥ Gussett. wrote in 1925 that he doubted 
“that any young person today ean be impressed by a poem, » painting, a piece of 
‘music that isnot flavored with a dash of irony."*he was not afforded a late 20th 
‘century perspective which suggests that irony has become the favored distanc- 
ing (or alienating) mode by which the dissociating contradictions of the 20th cen- 
‘tury existence can be juggled or at least kept at bay, Brecht preferred—and 
D'Agostino prefers—to deal more directly with this concern. 

7Agostino’s coming and going series is primarily about dissociation, In com- 
‘ing and going: Paris (Metro) this is made explicit. The etymological ambiguity 
‘of “metro” is spelled out, We are told that “metromania” can variously mean 
“madness for writing verse’ or “madness of the uterus.” We are told that 
“poly” can mean “many” of “to sell.” Happily, we are informed that "wher yoo 
add it all together, it's @ source of confusion.” Juxtaposed with quickly seen im- 
‘ages of crowded platforms und trainy, the definitions are repeated. Confusion 
wins out and form and content seem perfectly coupled. 

Coming and going: San Francisco (BART) began as an event. Tha public was 
Invited, under the auspices of the Floating Museum and the Sen Francisco Mu- 
‘seum of Modern Art, to ride free with D'Agostino on a round trip ride from San, 
Francisco's Civic Center to downtown Berkeley via the underbay, subway tube. 
“Monitors on the train showed footaige of the identical route seen from the above 
ground vantage point of the Bay Bridge. Coming and going: San Francisco 
(BART) essentially duplicates this format. 

‘The tape cuts back and forth between footage of « westward mutomobile trip 
across the Bay Bridge and an eastward journey via BART, Images of paying 
the bridge toll contrast with seemingly endless footage of a hapless traveler try: 
ing to insert money into a recalcitrant automatic ticket machine, The electronic 
‘elements of the subway system are scrutinized closely from the video monitor. 
‘dominated control room to the overhead messege machines which both coavey 
scheduling information and flash commercial messages at its captive audience. 


Message systems constitute an important part of this tape. We see Lynette 
‘Taylor speaking and signing for the deaf participants in the event. The overhead 
electronic signs provide « constant reminder of the time, although D'Agostino 
1has edited the tape non-sequentially so that 12:50, for instance follows 1:01. Ad 
ditionally, be programmed the overhead signs with messages on the order of 
“Who is he? He is himself” or “Category P.._and not P'", suggestive of some 

new linguistic logic. Radio reports from the CBS midday news out of New York 
tell of the catastrophic fire in BART's underbay tunnel. Again dissociation is 
evoked by this collage of linguistic, information and transportation systems. 
‘The journey completa the tape ends witha sex of Uaited Natons Pasa nS 
Francisco and the sound of tolling bells which seem to recall less hectic times, 
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Coming and going: Washington (METRO) consists of three “layers” of infor- 
‘mation: A chronology of Pierre L/Enfant’s bureaveratic interactions with the 
fledyling American government seen mostly in a text eomprised of letters be- 
‘ween L’Enfant and George Washing-on; footage of the subway system itself in- 
cluding its control room ard a natrated bus tour of the eapital city. 


Multiple viewpoints aro carried to new extremes, here. The mellifluous voice 
of the narrator intoning such lines as “how skillfully L’Enfant uses natn fea- 
tures in laying out his complex systems of streets and avenues” contrasts 
sharply with the tour guide's vernacular and the cacaphony of the subway pune- 
tuated, metronome fashion, by the tone signalling the elosing of train doors, 
Conflict is embodied in tio content of L’Enfaat’s correspondence with the bu- 
reaucracy and made visible, as wel, in the fast paced visual vigzagging between 
views of surface and subterranean Washington 

Coming and going: Washingtoa (METRO) is both the most accomplished and 
the most dense of the coming and going works. Some of this density stems from 
its origins as a throo monitor installation presented in the L'Enfant Plaza 
METRO station under the aegis of the Washington Project for the Arts, In- 
stead of a single tape, the installation consisted of three different ‘apes. A five 
minute tape of the travelogue (repeated four times) played on one monitor, the 
tape of the L'Enfant correspondence (ten minuues repeated twice) played on & 
second monitor and the subway footage (soven minutes repeated three times) 
played on the third. The juxtaposition of tapes, of course, clanged consiantly. 
‘This juxtaposition and the compression ofthe three tapes into one attests again 
to D’Agostino’s recontextualizitg impulses, 


Coming and going: Washington (METRO; is 2180, in any form, a miad bog- 
‘ling, informational overload, The cbundant quantity of information contrasts 
starkly with the cool, analytical quality of presentation and the ostensibly im 
personal subject matter. One senses that Like Brecht, D'Agostino wants to push 
‘uidiences conditioned by the lackadaisical pace of oo much broadcast fare into 
an active, critical viewing postare. (Histecent Proposal for QUBE, & response to 
Columbus, Ohio's ersatz two-way television broadcasting oxperiment, testifies 
to his long standing interest in tve literal communication potential of the video 
medium.) With D’Agostino’s work, the viewer is forced to confront this overicad 
he normally tunes out. 


“Confront” isa term often on D'Agostino’s lips. We discussed it once and it 
suggests to him aprocess of “dealing with” something obscurod by history, con 
‘ventional thinking or, in Brecht’s terms, ‘that stamp of famiievity.” The task, 
thea, for D'Agostine, Brecht or any artists to present a claar and anslytical pic- 
ture of the world which promotes eritical thought ard action. 


‘The dicleciic approach is ideally suited to such ends. By reprotenting reality 
-as eontradictery and disvociating, but subject to the patterns and processes of 
‘nature and culture, it ean be grasped and grapeled with, The art whieh emerges 
from such a perspective is inherently political. As Brecht noted in his Organon, 
“Society cannot share 9 common communication system 99 Tong a it is split, 
into warring classes, Thus for art to be ‘unpolitical’ means only to ally itself with 
the ‘ruling’ group.”® Perhaps no more succinet formulation of D'Agostino’s fun- 
‘damental eoncors is possible. 
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comiag and going: Washington (METRO) Installation 


NOTES: 


1. Paul Puccell, Abvooc: rich Litorary Traveling Between The Wars (ford University Proce 
Now York and Oxford, 1979) p. 99 

2 Recentextwelization i, 90 1 bavs mentioned, central to D’Agostnols thinking. ALPITA, 
TRANS, CHUNG (1976-77) is probably the most direct, mature expressicn ofthis invert, 
ALPHA examines photographs from Godard’ Alphavile, Tas Barop Expresed analyees 
RobbeGrilets Trane-Burop Espress via videotepe and Chang: “Stil! Another Nesting 
takes off from Anconioa's Chung Kuo, The lost Chm ila iel,afageluaiing ease of conte 
determining mesning. What Westerners viewed usa Materiag portat of China, the Chinese 
found offensive 

8, DAgostize’ invelveront with Thomas dates back to 1976 and include such works ws Pho- 
tography and Language nd most recently Stl Photography: The Problematic Model 88. 
both NFS Press, San Francisca, 

4. Finaly trinsiacec into English en ceo und publishad in 1963 4s Sreené Ox Theatre, trans 
John Wala, Hl & Wang, NY. 

‘5, Kleines Organon Puar das Theater or Little Organon forthe Theatre (194 

Martin Esslin suggests thet "alienation stiect” poeeestes “unfortunate emotional 
‘overtone ard the the French Lam distantistion ia mate precien, See Martin Exsi, Brosht 
‘he Man ond Hie Work Doubleday Anchor, NY, 1069, revised odtion 1971) p. 132 

2. Tia 

8 John Wilt, op ele p. 102 

9, Quoted in August Becker, Concepts of Irony With Special Reference to Applications ix the 
Viousl Arte (sppublished dioseration, Columbia University, 1070), 

40, Joke Wilt, op ci, p. 196 


coming and going: 
Angel Island 


‘This event was one of a series of site projects curated by 
‘Suzanne Foley as part of the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Ari's presentation of America, 1976, a Bicen 
tonnial exhibition. I was looking for a situation in which 
‘a soclal activity (in this ease, the ferry ride) could serve 
‘asa vehicle for investigating the nature of experience as 
‘art, T selected Angel Island, a public park in the San 
Francisco Bay, beeause I had mado a film there in 1974, 
‘This film became the ‘score’ for the subsequent event. 


Coming and going: Angel Island wil! result in an edited 
version of a 3 minute film D'Agostino made of a walk 
from the top of Mt. Livermoro on Angel Island, to the 
ferry and back to San Francisco. On. Saturday, October 
29, £0 people will be given segments of the film and will 
retrace the walk in reverse. Bach will find the place 
where the segment was taken and then return the strip 
to D'Agostino, who will splice the strips together in the 
order in which he receives them, Both the original film 
and edited version will be shown at 8:30. Participants 
will meet at Pier 43% in San Francisco at 11:50 am. for 
the noon ferry to Angel Island (and return on the 4:30 
ferry) 


‘Sua Froocinco Muscum of Modern Art 
Exhibition snoouncemeat, 


n 
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1b; to move toward 
or enter a scene of 
action or into a field 
of interest whether 
partly physical or 
wholly ideal 

14a: to come to be: 
BECOME, b: to un- 
dergo a change or 
transformation.’ 


‘Basic to Peter D'Agostino’s at is continual explo- 
ration of threo phenornena: origins, receptions {in the 
‘sense of receiving, taking possession or gviting: bar 
‘boring and reacting through response) ad transfor 
mations, Selecting eapects of observable” reality (as 
manifest in “facts” and events), he creates works 
which sarve to mark with slgnifieation the transit 
relationships betwoen these three points. 


Ineffect, he continually produces works which ob 
‘jectify that which és transitive, visualizing it through 


fandillasory per 
Sool ie mrss mek © Sar acres 
‘curring ketwren approach and recension, that synaptic 
juncture in which meaning resides end conects to 
recognition producing knowledge. 

‘Taking as “instant” photograph and watching 

itdevelop on a television screen can be a slow 

fend tedious process. What seems to be quick ia 
fone medium ean appear to talce an uobearably 

Tong time in enother...* 

Given his obsession to still the meaningcladen moment 
in lts ephemeral transit between things and expert 
‘ces, thephotogroph with all ite subsequent technel 
‘ogy (film, video, broudcast television, ete.) serves him 
by allowing hm to “freezeframe" his observations 
and intuitions to restructure information to function 
4s parable, and, at its best, to provide insight through 
‘example and oétention. 

10 1977, Peter D'Agostino realized an event, coming 
and going: Angel Island which incorporated a com 
pleted film, an illusive performance, an installation in 
‘which the original film was reconstructed end an ac: 
tivity in which the public participated. Regardless of 
the numerous formal elements, Ange! Island was un 
unobtrusive, modest artwork in which complex, rich 
associations and experiences were linked with very 
simple procedures. However, because ofits totally un- 
pretentious character and formal simplicity, coupled 
with a confusing context of simukancous events,’ 
‘Angel Inland has not recuived the attention which it 
oserves. 


Angel Island itself is a national park located in the 
San Francisco Bay. There D'Agostino shot what he 
called a “home movie” with his future wife, Deirdre 
Dovdakin, in May 1974, It documented their walle 
from the top of Angel Island to the forry dock and 
then crossing the San Francisco Bay back to the eicy. 
However, throughout the day, they attempted to 
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create the impression that they were walking toward 
the top of the Islasd rather than away trom it, The 
film was shot at Variable speeds progressing from a 
Lighly aninatted 2 feames per second, until they ar 
ved at their destination (San Francisco) where the 
‘ming returned to 24 frames per second or the filmic 
“real time,” From beginning to end, the Angel Ieland 
film sustained a texture of temporal reversal, obser 
‘vational reversal and durational variation, Time was 
Literally reconstructed to appear to be the past. of a 
futare-orented activity. 

‘Three copies ofthe flm were made: the orginal 100 
‘or 3 minutes; ¢ seccnd and third copy which wore cot 
into 60, 2 strips without regard for sequencing, The 
‘cut-up sections of the third film were then pleced into 
‘50 small flm cans with the following notation taped 
‘to the tops of the eans: 


COMING AND GOING: Angel Island 
‘The EVENT Is eyponymous with the LOCATION 
LOCATE 
PERCEIVE 
VERIFY 
Angel Inland: GOING AND COMING 


‘The sacond film was mounted in plexiglas and exhib- 
ited ot the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art (as 
part of the exhibition, America, 1976, along with 
‘some photo-enlargements of the film's frames. 


Invitations were sent out requesting to mest atthe 
‘Angel Island Ferry, Pier 43% st noon-on October 29. 
1977 whore a maximum of 50 passengers would re 
‘ceive one ofthe smal tine in which a segment of the 

film lay. ‘The film itself functioned ss the 
‘score'"to the EVENT and Peter requested that peo- 
plo verify the “reality” depicted in their 2 strip. 

‘The object was to find, become coascious of and abr 
sorbed by authenticating the representation pictured 
in the 2' film strips: to pair image to reality, through 
‘experience. Once this immersion into tho artificial 
(Glirimage) was coroborated with the natural (the 
satoal pases Soci os Aneel and) he eee 

again eolapsed into a single experience, PER- 
CEIVED and VERIFIED thonthepertiipant would, 
return the 2flm strip to Peter who would reedit the 
film is an old bike shed near the Park Headquarters 
fn tho Island. ‘The final odited fim was determined 
by the number of people who participated and the se- 
‘quence in which they returned with the film. At the 
cond of the day, the original footage and the newly 
‘edited film ware shown in the bike shed. 


[dealy, the film would be edited in the reverse 
corder in which it was filmed, Logic: The ferry 
seould be the first images verified while the 
places chat store « greater distaste from the 
‘grove (eg? the mountain tep) would take longer 
to beate and retura..The system I used to 
fedit the Angel Island film was a totally aie 
trary procedure based oa the time it would take 
the participants to""veri{y” the reality" of tte 
Imagesdepicted. Real ie followed film nage 
changing the order und siructure of the film. 
“The theory and reversal of film experience to 
rea life and bock to film is the most important 
aspect of the work for me? 


By sopping the conizadietions, reversals and con- 
volutions of “knowing” and imagining,” Angel Ix 
Ind wove real(a partispant's primary prions) 
and tho arfcial (cho origin! film and its eeonstrue- 
on as secondary information| buck and fort over the 
tehavioral terrain of the participant. As a container 


‘metaphor, this artwork functioned as & prototype 


Peter had placed human beings at the center of form 
here thse ultimate issue of “relntionsip,” both to 
things and to events, is central to the crestion of 
Happenings and activities function as systems 
Which, when mtered into and played ot, pro 
vide us with sn expanded knowledge of the life 
fseaes upon which they are based 
“The “ite issue at stake in the Angel Istand work is 
the re-uniGention of perception with action which will 
load to responsible awaretass and eondutt. 
‘Ange! Island was used asa motephorthrough whieh 
ono way of conceiving a phenorienon is demonstrated 
in terms of another: 


Our concept structure what we perceive, how 
‘we get around in Uhe world, and how we relate 
to other people. Our conceptual wyster thus 
plays a central role in defining our everyday 
realities. IC we are right in suggesting that our 
conceptual system is largely metaphorical, then 
the way we think, what we experience, and 
what we do every day is very much a matter of 
metaphor. 

So, the spatial directions requiring “verification” and 

designating the location as “synonomous" with the 

event,” iistructad the purticipant to begin ordering 

{information so thar the bedy would be physically oi- 
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‘ented through the ereation of boundaries. As human 
beings, our material existence imposes perception 
tf that which is “in” and that which is “outside of 
‘us, projecting that. “in-out orientation onto other 
physical objects that are bounded by surfaces." 


But even where there is no natural physical 
boundary that can te viewed as defining a con- 
tainer, we impose boandarien, There are few 
human instincts more basie tan terstoriality. 
‘And such defining of a territory, putting xboun- 
‘dary around itis un act oF quantification? 

When Peter required the individual to participate 
in the reconstruction of experience by objeetitving 
irmagpe which be had already seen aad then shot with 
his camera in the film, he asked the participant to 
‘Quantify and re-contain things—trees, houses, land 
‘marks, « hen in the road, flowers, ee. By so quanti- 
fying, he established a ground upon which perception 
‘ould order relationship between theconcepts of "me" 
xd “it”—or the ontological experience of “in” and 
wut,” the orientations which dotermine reality. The 
“event” itself was then conceptualized as the "Wea- 
tion” in the way that. Peter's instructions required) 
<0 thatall ofthe pastiipants actions within this event 
‘ould be transformed into objects—ceuld be object- 
fied, smderstood as metaphor and thereby distance the 
process of conceptualization from experience provide 
ing 1 symbol through which experience could return 
to understanding, This is precisely the way in which 
the notion of “aesthetic distance” functions: md in 
this way, Ange! Inland, while being a participatory 
activity became simultancously an aesthetic objec. 

Notoaly did Angel Island establish » complex mat- 
_aphorical structure, but Peter organized tho procoss 
‘of roferonces to croate wh is linguisticaly known as 
motonyrmy. ot one thing which stones for another, 
‘asa referential device, unlike metaphor which replaces 
‘oe thing for another. The "continguity” between the 
participant and Peter becar the tetonymical eirue 
fare through which a ditect and binding connection 
‘as established between "Maker" and “Receiver” and 
{rousth which then “Maker” became “Receiver” and 
“"Recoiver" was transformed into “Moker.” In other 
‘words, Peter deemphasizad his own “subject-elf” 
shifting his presence into a subordinate roleand there 
by leaving the field of actionsreation open to the 
spectatar to beesme “Maker.” 

By directly contesting art pretice, through ac- 
tien, to life experience, Live Art expands the 

‘communicating mechanism of symbole repre- 

‘sentation. Live Art “actions” link ike “events” 

to and through the other like « conduit 


‘The event he built included activities which were 
the performance of normal human pursuits, oecups- 
tions and recreations." At the beginning of thisessay, 
Telaimed that the roots of all of Peter D'A gostino's 
‘work wore entwined with problems relating to “ori 
sins,” “receptions” and “tsunsfocmations.” These ac 
Uvities led away frou the origins toward receptions 
captivating the spectator and transforming hinvher 
into natural motoaymical extension/tontinuation of 
the orisins both in form and content. In this way, 
“viewing” (objectifying) became “doing” (subjectify: 
ing) and the truditional cistance between subject 
object dissolved into mutually shared symbols 
‘These symbols Jeave us at the crucial epex af mossy 
{ng in D’Agostino’s work, that area which he coneret 
{es “transi.” 


Of utmost significance here, isthe way'that he com 
structed an artificial form which had woven into its 
Gesign all the signals for eciprocty, that relationship 
in which responsibility and involvement oceet. For, 
‘as #008 ag he had filmed himeef and Deirdre daring 
their Angel Island sojourn, cut up the film and distri- 
buted icas an “objeet-map-signal.” they lst their sig- 
rifcance ae “subject,” ana no longor real bodion in 
space end time, they became devices for signifying 
‘someore/something else, physical presences referring 
forward osomeonesomethingabsent. Wo, the partic- 
pants, were "samoono" absent; our experiential mov 
iment relisation discovery becarne the "something 

‘ta the con.ent was the absence whic we filled, Con- 
tent, set free from the original subject inby Peter, 
wes roembodied iiterally) in ts, the partiipants 
etor then bocame the observer, deconstructing his 
own control for s time’* in an exchange with the new 
Status of the spectator as “Maker” That maker 
participant then reconstructed the chain of ecrros: 
pondences leading back to tho source in layers of ex- 
changed perception which reinforced the seme play of 
{forces primarily experienced as the behavioral. boxy- 
‘boundary to which refereed earlier inthis essay. The 
spectator literally empodied the “transit” where 
meaning resides, filling the abscnce, we spectators 
turned participants became content. 


‘Although Peter's prosence was eloar and essential 
throughout the entire. evoatinstellation/llusion 
performance, he never allowed himself to dominate. 
Rather he became the unarticulated force through 
which othors moved in relationship while rhey arte 
lated the event. By locating the eetivities in familiar 
proctiees, he hd set « canventional. non-threatening 
rena through whieh the usta! inibitions 2ecornpany- 
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ing the pressure to participa in an “art event” natu 
rally dissipated. The indivziusl set free to enjoy his 
hor own natural processes, could and did become 
are of hisyher owa perceptions es they connected 
and related to the general format of the event. Tho 
PPhonomens acknowledged wero scyultanwously sows 
asimageexperionce-objct to ba verified fom the film 
a8 well as personal “projection” fasubue play on the 
act and structure of fing ise. Emotions and 
thoughts located in the seat ofthe personally familiar 
wore liberated from that private mind to expand into 
4 public, shared adventure. immanent in the piece, 
Atel Taland, was the facility for generating co- 
‘operation. The spectator became pert of, contributed 
to and exchanged information pot only with Peter 
‘bat wits the other 60 participants. 
Ontension x one of the various way of signify: 
ing, consisting io deealizing given object in 
order to make it stand for un entie claan. You 
tusk me, "How should be dressed forthe party 
this evening?” If T answer by showing my te 
framed by my jacket and say, “Like this, more 
or Icon” Lam signifying hy ostension Tam 
offering to you 8 model...-T am not only pic- 
turing a given behavior, Tam infact eliciting » 
Ibchavior, emphasizing w duty, miroring your 
future. In Menon! Fakobsooian terms. my 
ressage is at the same tine a referential, a 
Dhatie. an imperative, an emotive—and. ts 
sesthotie 


{tis the culturally shared base of images, values and 
forms which makes “primftive” art eohesivo, that 
community of symbols upon which the artist may 
draw to express his/her own creativity, Just the oppo- 
site exists in our world where fow common traditions 
are collectively shared and one must: search, nat so 
‘much to express hisher individuality but to find, and 
‘then re-create, an imag which may be communicated 
and understood universally. he relative impossibil- 
{ty of ordering or inventing much a ubiquitous symbol 
in the plethora of our contemporary information over: 
Toad is what gives rise to the "igeniua” who is able to 
iscover that “universal” and thereby Link us. How 
ever, it is precisely this twist which olevates ane 
creative perception above another liftingit ix the pub- 
lie imagination to the plane of “genius.” This divides 
‘us again, and reinforces that “subject” or “signature” 
at the basis af our divided society. So,rather than seek 
to invent “universal symbols” perhaps the peactice of 
ostontion holds the greater possibility of creating a 
rich and catesive collective practice i our' i 
cal existe. 


sone agrees to define communication a ex 
exchange as a reciprocal space of a speech ad 
fa response, and thus of a responsibility not a 
psychological or moral responsibility, 
‘sonal, mutual correlation in exchange). 
‘we must understand communication as some- 
‘hing other than the simple ranstnission— 
reception of a mossege.! 


‘The clarification of the “transit” between reeiprocat- 
ing movement, realty and illucian ig tho eloar mots- 


‘hor for communication which D'Agostino’ at sats 
‘wn example, Through it, and during our participa 
tion in ts eeation, we leara to sex bt alsa be cooper 
ative in shaping a miromiiev. This may function as 
symbol fer the creation of shared values, “If we 
dorstand communiention ns something other than the 
simple transmiasionreception of @ message.” tn 
‘Bauder’ words), then Angel Island accomplished 
much towneds the demonsération ofa method for ex 
change, for dialogue, for communication. 


Thave attempted to explain the way in which Peter D'Agostino constructed 
coming and going: Angel Island in 2 self-reflexive tripartite structure which 
wove back and forth over itself and the partidpants a tightly interlaced system 
of correspondences. This may best be demonstrated by the following char: 


‘MEANING CONTENT FORM 
Relational _ Conceptual Material 
origins self ontological perceptions regarding Peter 

the placement of the subject in the 

1world of things) 
receptions other objectification perceptions placing Participant 


the self in relationship to those things 
by way of boundaries and the limita- 
tions they impase) 


transformations relationship (the connections established Event 
between these boundaries and 
the “transit” fron self to others) 


I have used the word “transit,” the synaptic signifying relationship, to de- 
scribe the ephemerel value and meaning inherent in Peter's work, Not only the 
media with which he works (photography as the primary structural tool), but 
the formal architecture of his pieces collaborate to reveal the fundamental 
necessity and existence of “relationship.” When he is rational and exp! 

refers to "two-way communiention” as the issue at the heart of his experiments 
andhisart, When heis his most subtle, intuitiveand evocative self, Peter meta 
horically creates imagos and aspects of “transit” which allow the spectator 
to enter into and perform in a free space whereby they determine what commu- 
nication is for themselves. In this “everyones-land,” the “transit” between 
origins and transformations becomes reception, Receptions set the context for 
meaning, understanding and content in life and between human beings, 
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NOTES: 


1. Partial definitions of “omn” and “go” wore xeerpted 
from Webste*? Thist International Dictionary. Use 
striged Eaton, Thos tne vorbo incorporates wie 
sxperientiel rango to which | could heve rere at 
iret length in tis emay, However forthe sake of am 
{Ftroducton to coming ond going: Angel Taland. the 
physeal and "wholly teat” ak of action, i which, 
Tring, booming and underpsing chango ot transtr- 
tation, sie to locate the ender inthe domain of 
Prue's nage, 

2 Suranne K, Langer quotes Kael Britton's Commun 
Cation’ PAlesophical Study of Language (1999) 99. 
204229. "facts" aher Phdasophy tna New Rese A 
Suudy tx the Syntotom of Recson Rite nd Art 
Third edition, Cambcgn, Massachusetts, Haevard 
University Pees, 1980, pp, 268. Fer my parpoaee, 1 
willacept his Gefiaition in this-esay te define "facts 
"A cee easeatiy abteact butcher Eis what i, 
smobjectofatection of discriminating awareness, 
breve events A fac tha, in eents to whic we 
Take a loaned und Gciminating response deter 
‘mind input by she understeang of staternnts 
But the act wich shows te ropontion tobe tues 
‘hatin vents to mich {mukes response hat has fie 
fame structure as the propesdon Aa we wil ore 
in ts cosy. tb the poposion of « strvture of 
sents which tho partipants respond tn by erating 
Salle, mero Geversed) steuctre which ads term 
understand the fast” and subsequent “truth not 
ony of the arcoven self bt metaphorialy of «cer 
ta spect agree aed eenmuniatn iin 


4. Petar D'Agostino. TwteGulde:Inclucing Proposal For 
QUBE. Dayton, Ohio: Wright State University Com 
‘temporary Media Study Genter, Dayton, 1980, p. 8. 


4. "The coming ond going series indudes: PARIS (Motto! 
‘San Franeisce (BAITS Washington (METRO) ud 
‘Angel Laland, All ofthese, with tho exception of the 
‘Angd Inland pioce were public Installacions of video 
tapes. 


5. Wh the consoat of the selected artists, « group of 
women avists stagut u series of simultanus perfor 
ances at the America 1976 protect ites. The per- 
fermances were dae la conjunction with th Floating 
‘Museum, under the banser of @/Brrate or the erxor of 
excluding, Hee. They wece » protest sgainst the 
'SFMMA’s faire wo sce, any worien o exhibit the 
America 197 projects ard "to carect the practice of 
‘Overlooking wn wade vals women arist.”'The suc 
‘den appearance of additional wctivtis during coming 
‘aul golng: Anyel Island shifted vase ofthe public's at 
{tention coche perfortaances, tough ihe premise and 
sandoriing structure of the even recuained intact, 


6, Peter D'Agostino from unpublished notes ox coming 
nd going: Angel Island. 


SL 
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13. 


16. 


Kathy O'Dell Adar Kaprow: The Artist As Educator, 
‘an unpublished Naster's ‘Thesis, The University of 
Califor, Berkely. 1982, 

(George Lakstfand Mark Johnson, Necaphors WeLive 
‘By. Chicago and Landon: The University of Chicago 
ross, 1986, p. 3. 

Bid, 9.28. 

Op. 

‘The word “metonymy"" hare fs used i the sence that 
Reman Jekobson descibol it in Fundamentals of 
Language where he discusses aspecis of retaporic 
land taslonyimie strectares in the ight of word assoc 
‘ations Jakobeon eaplaina that the similaty beta 
‘wa censticative units (and any anit sccall or lac) 
‘establishod by th similarity between the position and 
‘seranatic content of theae wits, Thosteucrure of « 3 
‘quence in which the relation batween the constitative 
tleentais relation of simitarity wealled metaphor 
(On the covccary, when a sequence of elernenteis orgar~ 
fed om the basis of relation of contiguity, ite teat 
tare ia retonyenic. Tha is to say that both axpects of 
‘he connection between these elements ia connection 
‘of contiguity. Contiguity clearly implies that tho le- 
ments have no other relationship than presinéey ce 
Jextaposttion. 


Quote fs roan the introduction to my eepublished 
doctoral dissertation, The Destruction Ix Art Sympe- 
‘um (DIAS! A Metaphor For Twenty Years of Live 
‘Artand [ts SocioPoltica Signicance, in prowess 26 
the University of Califarea, Berkeley. 


(Certainly these kinds of activities and the generation 
‘fevonts ts which the banal. daily procedarescf people 
fre transtormed into significant nnd ayrmbatelacen 
‘mweaptors is indebted 0 Alla Kapow’ "Activitio" 
snd hs articulation ofthe “ready-made” routing 


"The deconstryction of uttistic contr! in Petar’s wore 
has bean strongly influenced by two sources: Umberto 
Bee's concept of the “open text” and Alain Robbe 
Grilot’s concepts of "order and disorder." The “open 
‘uxt oxtenda certain possibilities tothe sdionce who 
then makes decisions upon ways in which thoy wil 
{erpretorre-construct those possibilities neo meaning. 
Robbe-Grilet's definitions of "ordar,” er structured, 
‘etablighed powor, and "dinirder,” 0° persia, se 
‘vidual creation, arvoften foundin he way teat “onda” 
Ja senembled in Poter's work to be die-sseambled hy 
the 3, possension and reorder (disorder ofthe 
spectator. This practice functioned elealy inthe Angel 
Talena artwork 


Unterto Eco, “‘Seunioties of Theatrical Performance,” 
Tie Drama Review, 1973, p, 108, 

Jean Baudrillard, Por A Critique of The Potiseat 
Beonoray of The Sign, St. Lavis, Misvourks Tolos 
‘Press, 1981, pp. 18884, 
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‘Angel Island, event, October 29, 197; installation, America, 1976, San 
Francisco Museum of Modern Art, September 16-November ®, 1977. 
PARIS (Metro), installation, June-July, 1978 


San Francisco (BART), ovent, July 15, 1978 
Global Space Invasion, The Floating Museum/San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art, 


‘Washington (METRO), installation, October 26, 1979; ArtSite, Washington 
Project for the Aris. 


EXHIBITIONS: 

Concepis, Ohio Wesleyan University, September October, 1978, 

Continuons Video, Washington Project for the Arts, January-February 1978, 
Peter D'Agostino: comings and goings, Contemporary Arts Conter, 
Cincinnati, April 6-22, 1979. 

‘VideoRoms: The First Decode, Italian Television (RAN), Summer, 1979. 


Projects XXIX: California, Museum of Modern Art, New York, September 
20-November 6, 1979. 


PARIS (Metro), Ohio University, Athens, October, 1979. 


Gonorative Issues: A Common Ground, Wright State University, Dayton, 
‘October-November, 1979. 


‘Sound, P.S. 1, New York, September 90-November 16, 1979. 
Ithaca Video Festival, Everson Museum of Art, Syracuse: The Kitchen, New 
‘York; Media Study, Buffalo; Musoum of Contemporary Art, Chicago: 
Northwest Film Study Center, Portland: and other locations; traveling, 
exhibition, 1979-80. 

- 1970's: A Decade in the Bay Area, San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art, December 21, 1979-Fehruary 10, 1980. 
Video: Time and Space, College of Architecture, Barcelona, May 6-11, 1980 
Peter D'Agostine: coming and going, Los Angeles Institute of Contemporary 
Art, November 29, 1980-February 1, 1981. 
Peter D'Agostino: A Selection of Work 197-1981, The Kitchen Center for 
‘Video, Music and Dance, New York, February 2:27, 1982, 
Text/Pteture Notes, Visual Studies Workshop, Rochester, NY, May 
14-September 8, 1982. 
Paris Bienniale, Le Grand Palais, Paris, September October, 1982 


SCREENINGSLECTURES; 

1978 Artists Space, New York; Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 

1979 Santa Barbara Museum of Art; Video Free America, San Francisco; 
Contemporary Media Study Center, Dayton: Conference on Visuat 
Anthropology, Temple University, Philadolphis: Retrospective Screening, 
‘Athens Video Festival. 

1980 University Art Museum, Berkeley; School of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, 

1981 Anthology Film Archives, New Yorks Boston Film/Video Foundation; 
California Institute for the Arts; New School for Sociol Rosoarch, New Yorks; 
‘Tyler School of Art, Philadelphia. 

1982 The Kitchen, New York; Rhode Island Schoo! of Design, Providence; 
‘Tho Donnell Library, New York; Fort Mason Foundaticn, San Francisco. 
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Museum of Modern Art, disibuted by University of Washington Prest, 188, 
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Wooster, Ann Sargent, “Valce Choices.” Vilage Voice. Ociaber 18-28, 1978 

“Taraipol, Paula, "Metro's oa Video," Washington Post, Oicber 26,1979, 

Atkins, Robert, “Eastern Exporur,” Sen Freaciseo Bay Guardian, Novembar 22, 1979 


Brown, Ellen, “Subway Systems Surface at CAC in Video Works.” Cincinnati Post, April 8, 
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February 12.1878” 


“Peter: 
(vp been thinkite «lob about your work, especially the new: 
“picves involving trimsportution coming & going. It occurs to me 
hhow it evolves the code and metaphor from tho ‘prisoner to 
the “passonuer.” 

A, Imtranspotiation: transposition, translation, @ansition, 
‘dramatized in one strain of fiteroeare 
lar of the: pisonac/trapped an trial, 
‘Guill, alone? Hemingway, Kalle, Proust, Sartre, Van Gogh. 


Identity: ava problem ot, trapsiaiion and sransporsation/, 
_ Antonioni (The Passenger); Joseph Conta’ (Lord Jim); 
Gonguin, RohheGriliet, ete: 


Dt one aspect 6f contemporary, me the attempt to deal 
with the signifier'in opposition te content and meaning, it 
‘ould seem to tie that four wack ait evolves from bith, 
video. and “sul photography constantly parallels the 

“movement of the signifier in its attemipt ta follow the 
phenomend of chunge exemplified in pieces like the 
MBYTRO, BART, ete. in 30 far as units of identity are 
transported in systems of production and communications. 


E. Tt is’also becoming very clear to mé that “photography 


anguage, ete, Indeed. photoxapby & lan- 
igo is tiet only ‘interchangeable because of advertising, 
sing, & information, itis our reality at every point in 
the contemporary % world: = 


FL And. thinkeyou are dealing with one’ oil oak ba 
‘veined issues in ary al this tinie or what vonstitutes (he 
| apsthetios of change and movement in.our world. 
= {f Leould get the time T.would like to do an essay ot vour work 
framid arcane the image of the pusramzer. 


T wanted toy sek Chapels to hecauise 1 have best think: 
“ing nie ‘mora about yout work end the complexities it ex- 
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